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THE CIRCULAR 
Has foritsfan lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
snd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm. however. 
js to cive its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

CTeaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nea abers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any > \oseriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
veacony with his name ind residence written upon it,and the 
simaple order. * Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 
Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Cire:/ar is offerel to those who wish it, as the 
gospe! is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun ls of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; socoally, by the free contributions of its friends 
and . “ow remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa “ce Darty Retigtions Press, as the comple- 
tment ial consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, ant Freee Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
becone known, aal be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circu/tr, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearte! than that which surrounds, for instance 
the ' ola Society, anl endows it annually with a 
revejue of three hunlred thousand dollars. 





Whit Dasht to be Done. 

1. Neligion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankial, anlought to use the must commanding 
instru uentality. 

2. fae press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instvu usatality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ougat to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
Qa tic press. 

3 Joacnalism is the superior function of the 
press ~avre efsstive than book mouking, because 
more cvatinwsus and aniversalin its operation. Re- 
ligion oagat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4 (Cais Deily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
aalis.a-—-as much more ellective than the weekly 
press, 3 the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. volforthesvneresson. Religion ought there- 
fore wo assead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily ress. 

5. Oslieving that what ought to be done can be 
done, tag publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nene of the Caristian religion, have pur- 
poss! aval are prepariag to institute a Daily Reli- 


gious Press 


{ ‘ ° ~ ° 
Che Oncidvr Community, 
. MANUPACLURERS OF 
Sap:r.or Steel-fraos, for hunters and frontier 
inea3 ineneled faveliugeBigs; Palme 
Leaf iLetss Capss Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS LN 
FRUIT VORNAMENTAL (KHES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBEtRY PLANTS. &c., 
Grroon & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 


ALS) IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 


TIE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reccive prompt attention. 
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JJublications. 
THS SaREAN; A Manual or che help of those 


wi) sesk the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostivo volune of 500 pages. -By J. H. Noves 

Price, 31,50. 

The Ser-aa contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religis. ooies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birt: Pao teeoal Joming Vesarervetion. Origin of Evil. Oar 
Relitions to the [eavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
qtusition of Life, &e. Se —treated strietly according to 
Bible -vil-aces. bat develoving miny new and interesting 
sone! usions. differing widely from those of the old Thevlogy 
Allwio sich to nolerstanl Bis.e Cou sviaa—its constitu 
tioartl Sacis and orospsets of auceess—should acquaint them 








@eives wit the coa-ents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat'on from the 
Annuul Reports and other publications of the 
Oasi ly Association and its branches: presenting. 
in soorection with their Tistory, rasummary view 
of toeir Religions unl Social Lheories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 ets. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Exnlaired and de- 
f-nielby J.U. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


rae Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfer'ionist, can be furnished: a1dany of the 
above ?ihlications may be sent hy mail to all parts 
of the c vatry 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-suy porting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul avd budy ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had alt things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA ZION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIZIt or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
aptnpiriet of 123 prges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings. 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circamstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildigs are full 
tu the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
betier edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Circvar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing te 
jts usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a con‘lensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND wkaSURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Sccond Coming. A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in (his world and in Hades. 

with the Kingdom in the [leavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and contes- 

sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 

going, overcoming Disease. renewing Yeuth, and 

abolishing Dea bh 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

Dwelling tcgether u Association, or Complex Fami- 

lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools 
Meetings every Evening 
Lord's Supper at every Meal ve 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading busiuess for subsistence 
A Duily Press, diverced from Mammon, and devo- 


ted to ‘ied. 
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The Second Coming of Christ. 
No. IV. 
IV, FULFILLMENT OF THE SIGNS PREDICTED. 

Several of the prophets of the old Tes- 
tament foretold events that should go 
before the “ great day of the Lord,” and 
should be signs of its approach. Thus Mal- 
achi says, “ Behold I will send you Lijah 
the prophet, before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.” Mal. 4: 5. 
We have it on Christ’s authority, that 
this prediction was fulfilled in his day. 
He says of John the Baptist, “If ye will 
receive it, this is Klias which was for to 
come.” Mat. 11:14. Again, Joel says— 
*T will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy ; your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions. 
And also upon the servants and upon the 
hand maids in those days I will pour out my 
spirit. And I will show wonders in the 
heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, 
and pillars of :moke. The sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before the great and terrible day 
of the Lord come.” Jvei 2: 28—31.— 
Peter, on the day of Pentecost, announ- 
ced that this prophecy was then in course 
of fulfillment. When the people were 
amazed at the works of the Spirit, and 
said of them that spake with tongues, 
“ These men are full of new wine,” Peter 
said, “These are not drunken, as ye 
suppose, .... but this is that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel” —and then he 
proceeds to recite the passage above quo- 
ted, 

In the twenty-fourth of Matthew, 
Christ takes up the series of si_ns where 
Malachi and Joel leave it, and predicts 
with niuch minuteness the principal events 
of the period between the day of Pente- 
cost and the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
thould be noticed that these predictions, 
though mingled together, are of two dis- 
tinct sorts; 1, those which relate to 
ev. ts in the history of the Christian 
church—such as persecutions, the appear- 
ance of antichrists, the universal publica- 
tion of the gospel, &c.; 2, those which 
relate to events in the history of the Jews, 
and other natious—such as wars, pestilen- 
ces, earthquakes, &c. We naturally look 
to external history tor a record of these last 
events: and as the history of the down- 
fall of the Jewish nation is generally 
familiar, and no one denies that the fear- 
ful physical calamities which Christ pre- 


age; so that it is the more necessary 
that we should present our proof in re- 
lation to them. We find proof In THE 
New Testament, that antichrist was 
revealed, and that the gospel was pub- 
lished to all nations, before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The following synop- 
sis presents Christ’s predictions relative 
to those events, with the record of their 
fulfillment in the opposite column : 
PREDICTIONS ‘ THE FULFILLMENT 
**Many false prophets: *‘ Many false prophets 
shall rise, and shall de-care gone out into the 
ceive many ” Matt, 24::world” 1 John 4: 1. 
* Thou hast left thy 
**Because iniquity shallsfirst love.” Rey 2: 4 
abound, the love of many; ‘t know thy works, 
shall wax cold.” Matt.sthat thou art neither cold 
24: 12. ‘nor hot” Rev 3: 16 
** There shall arise false) ** Little children, it is 
Christs. and false proph- the last time: and as ye 
ets’ Matt.24: 24 (Paul have heard that antichrist 
repeats this and the pre- shall come, even now are 
celing prediction in 2 there many antichrists; 
Thess 2:3.) ‘That day:whereby we know that it 
shall not come, except is the last time.” 1 John 
there come a falling away‘2: 18, 
first, and that man of sin} ‘* They went forth and 
be revealed,” ‘preached every where.” 
‘Mark 16; 20. © But T say, 
‘Have they not heard? 
‘Yes, verily, their sound 
‘This gospel of theiwent into all the earth, 
kingdom shall be preach-‘and their words unto the 
ed in all the world for atend of the world Rom. 
witness unto all nations ;:10; 18. * The gospel . . 
and then shall the end? . . is come unto you. as 
come.” Matt. 24: 14. git is in all the world.” 
¢* The gospel... which 
gwas preached to every 
‘creature which is under 
gheaven.” Col 1: 6, 28 


It may be noticed that while Paul, as 
the chief preacher of the Primitive 
Church, announces the universal publi- 
cation of the gospel, John, the disciple 
who outlived most of his cotemporaries, 
is the prircipal reporter of the facts 
which fulfilled Christ’s predictions con- 
cerning antichrist. When Paul wrote to 
the Thessalonians, antichrist was not re- 
vealed ; but he said the “ mystery of ini- 
quity” was already working. Im the 
later record of John, its manifestation 
is announced, 

The language of 1 John 2: 18, is far 
more forcible in the original than in cur 
translation. The word rendered time is 
hora, from which the English word hour 
is derived, and ix almost invariably else- 
where translated hour. It should read 
thus :—“‘Little children, it is the last 
hour: and as ye have heard that anti- 
christ shall come, even now are there 
many autichrists ; whereby we know that 
it is the last hour.” The plain meaning 
of Jubp is, * We are on the very verge 
of the Second Coming ; for the prophe- 
cies of Christ and Paul concerning the 
revelation of antichrist, are already ful- 
filled.” 

Now what is there in the nature of 
things, to obstruct our belief of the plain 





second Class of predictions. It is of more 
importance to direct the reader's atten-: 
tion to the evidence we have of the ful-| 
fillment of the first class of tokeus—those | 
which, by their counection with the his- 
tory of the church, and by their spiritual 
nature, were mere emphatically the pre- 
| cnrsore of the coming of Christ. It is 
net generally supposed that those tokens 
—especially the appearance of antichrist, 





hail the universal publication of the gos- 
pel- -«did actually come to pass in that 


dicted in the 24th of Matthew, aciually | 
wine to pass in that generation, we need surely time enough for sach workmen as 
- . . | 
vot offer any proof in relation to wad 


testimony before us? Forty years was 
Paul and his fellow apostles, to announce 
to the whole world the approach of the 
Kingdom of God. The “ testimony” 
which they had to bear to all nations, 
was not a system of theology, ora long 


‘series of discourses on morality, bat sim- 


ply the message of a King, sent before 
him to forewarn his subjects of his ap- 
proach. Paul took his station at Rome, 
the centre of the empire of the world, 
and from that spot his voice could be 
heard to the ends of the earth, : He says 
expressly of the church at Rome, that 
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their “faith was spoken of throughout 
the whole world.” Rom.1: 8. Forty 
years was long enough, too, for the de- 
velopment and ripening of the elements 
of evil within the church. The miracles 
which abounded during the ministry of 
Christ and his apostles, while on the one 
hand they furnished occasion and food 
for faith, on the other, naturally excited 
a morbid craving for the marvelous.— 
Thus while the work of salvation was 
going on in the inner church, a market 
was opened, and a strong demand created, 
among the crowd of the outer court, for 
signs and wonders ; and as demand al- 
ways attracts supply, ere long a host of 
fulse prophets, false Christs, deceitful 
wonderworkers—in a word, speculators 
on the credulity awakened by the mira- 
cles of Christ, appeared, as might be 
expected, and as Christ predicted ; and 
we might infer with strong probability, 
from the nature of things alone, without 
the predictions of Christ or the testimony 
of history, that the “ mystery of iniqui- 
ty” within the church, kept pace in its 
growth, with the ripening corruption of 
the Jewish nation ; and that the judg- 
ment of Antichrist followed hard upon 
the destruction of the Holy City. 

If it should be said of the signs we have 
particularly noticed, as well as of the 
others, that, admitting them to have 
wen fulfilled in the apostolic age, they 
are still to be regarded as signs not of the 
Second Coming, but merely of the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, we reply, Christ 
certainly predicted one sign, and that 
the most notable of all, of which this 
cannot be said, and that sign was the 
destruction of Jerusalem itself. It isa 
very great mistake to suppose that that 
event occupied the chief place in Christ’s 
mind when he uttered the predictions of 
the 24th of Matthew. His language 
plainly shows that it was in his mind 
only the last and greatest sign of his in- 
visible coming. The principal question 
of the disciples was, “‘ What shall be Tux 
Ian of thy coming ?”’ His answer was 
—‘ Jerusalem shall be destroyed ; the 
tribulation of its people shall be such as 
never was, and never shall be ;” and 
“immediately after the tribulation of those 
days shall the sun be darkened,-...and 
the sign of the Son of man appear.”— 
The tribulation then, of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, was the true sign of his 
eoming. 

This accords with the prophecy of 
Daniel. ‘ There shall be a time of trouble, 
such as never was since there was a na- 
tion even to that same time; and aj 
that time thy people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall be found written in 
the book ; and many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” Dan. 
i2: 1,2. Here is a resurrection of many, 
a redemption of the righteous, and a de- 
struction of the wicked—in a word, a 
judgment immediately following the trib- 
ulation that is without example. Christ 
quotes Daniel in his description of the 
tribulation ; (Matt. 24: 15;) so that 
there can be no doubt that he followed 
and repeated the above prophecy of Dan- 
iel when he said, “‘ immediately after the 
tribulation of those days, shall the sun be 
darkened,” &c. The chief and last sign, 
then, of Christ’s Second Coming, did 
actually and contfessedly take place about 


course within the lifetime of his own gen- 
eration ; and if, according to his predic- 
tion, his coming immediately followed 


you, this generation shal! nut pass till all 
these things be fulfilled,” and the expect- 
ations of his followers, founded on that 


word, were found true. 
( To be continued. ) 
a - 


Incompleteness. 


Nothing resting in its own completeness, 

Can have worth or beauty ; but alone 

Because it leads and tends to farther sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. 


Spring’s real glory dwe'ls not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours ; 

But is hidden in her tender leaning 

Towards the Summer’s richer wealth of flowers. 


Dawn is fuir, because her mists fade slowly 
Into Day, which floods the world with light; 
Twilight's mystery is so sweet and holy 
Just because it ends in starry Night. 


Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper Life above ; 
Hnman Love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect Love. 


Learn the mystery of Progression duly : 
Do not call each glorious change Decay ; 
But know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems asif they passed away. 


Nor dare to blame God’s gifts for incompleteness ; 
In that want their beauty lies: they roll 
Towards some infinite depth of love and sweetness, 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul. 

[Adelaide Anne Proctor. 
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Communism Tur Sociat Orper or HEAveEN. 


OVEMBER 8, 1860. 


ONEIDA, 


Hating our own Life. 

“If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannct be my disciple.’—Luke 14: 26. 

The above, to many persons, is one of the hard 
sayings of Christ. Yet we see no way to salva- 
tion, except through receiving and digesting it.— 
Christ himself has set us an cxample of its mean- 
ing and spirit. When it was told him on one oc- 
casion that his mother and his brethren stood with- 
out desiring to speak with him, he replied: “ Who 
is my mother? and who are my brethren? And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, 
and said, Behoid my mother and my brethren !— 
For whosvever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” To our minds, there is a 
strength of affection expressed in the passage just 
quoted, that no other words can express as well. It 
does not imply that Christ loved his relatioas 
after the flesh, less than other folks loved theirs; 
he doubtless was an examp'e of filial and fraternal 
affection, if judged by the ordinary standard. (See 
for instance, the affection expressed toward his 
mother, when, hanging on the cross, he commen- 
ded her to the care of one of his disciples. John 
19: 26,27.) But it implies that he loved his 
spiritual relations more ; that they had the para- 
mount claim on his affections. It was an expres- 
sion of the chastity and strength of his love for 
the Father and the church. 

A little different mamfestation of the same 
chaste spirit in Christ’s love, may be seen in his 
treatment of Peter vn a certain occasion. He 
had been showing his disciples *‘ how he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the el 
ders and chief priests, and be killed,” &c., when 
Peter began to rebuke him, saying, “ Be it far 
frum thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee.” 
But he turned and said unto Peter, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan ; thou art an offense unto me: 
for thou savorest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men.” It was the self-deny- 
ing love and choice of his Father’s will, in prefer- 
ence to his own, or Peter's, that constrained him 
to use such language, to an intimate disciple,— 
In Peter’s apparently disinterested sympathy for 
him, there was an inordinate love of life that really 
identified him with a devilish spirit ; and Christ 
hated and rebuked it accordingly. 


Let us follow up Peters history a little, and 





see how in the exud he profited by Christ’s re- 





| ing the strength of his love for Christ. “1 will lay 
down my life for thy sake,” he says. 


| 


_ thou lay down thy life for my sake? [answered 


, Christ.] Verily, Verily, I say unto thee, the’ 
that sign, his word, “ Verily I say unto 


cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me 
thrice.” The result was, after the event proved 


life,’ and with good reason. We find him after- 
wards in his epistles, declaring “ that all flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass; but with his confidence established in 
‘the word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever.” 

The passage at the head of this article 1s the 
statement, ina more emphatic form, of Matt. 19, 
29—* Every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake, shall receive an 
hundred fold,” &c. And * hating our own life’ is 
synonymous with the ‘ crucifixion of the old man, 
‘ the flesh,’ ‘the carnal mind,’ &c. The effect of 
this crucifixion of the old life, is to prepare us, 
as nothing else can, for the reception of that spir- 
it of unity and practical communism, which Christ 
prayed might exist between all believers. 

We have attempted to illustrate, in part, the 
principle of ‘‘forsaking all for Christ,” that is 
often referred to as pertaining toCommunism. It 
is clear that in the most important sense in 
which Christ laid down his life for the church, 
belivers, while yet living are called to lay down 
their lives for Christ and one another; and to 
“hate” whatever obstructions hinder them from 
doing so. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
And “this is my commandment,” says Christ, 
“that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
How many have counted the cost, and are ready 
to make the living sacrifice? And how many, 
like Peter, with officious self-confidence imagine 
they are ready to lay down their lives, and af- 
terwards have to learn that their confidence in 
reality was in themselves. How many, like him, 
will abide the ordeal of criticism and judgment, 
and be led by the love of Christ into repentance 
and a loathing of their own lives—the indispen- 
sable prerequisite of vital communion of life? 

Truly, nothing less than the goodness of God 
as manifested in the love of Christ and the power 
of his Cross, is able to carry us through the sel!- 
denying process to a crucifixion of egotism such 
as is implied in the words: “If any man come 
to me, and uaTE Nort his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brothery and sisters, yea, 
AND HIS OWN LIFE aLso, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.”—t. 





— 
For the Circular. 


A Word on Fourierism. 


Mr. Epitor :— Will you permit a reader who 
has been interested in the Fourieristic discussions 
of the Circular, to contribute a remark? The 
brief reply of *‘ G.” to the long communication in 
your last paper, I think is perhaps all that the 
case demands, and I am inclined to the opinion 
with him, that the discussion has gone as far as is 
profitable, oras will be acceptable to your readers, 
Nevertheless, without any desire toenter the lists 
as anew champion in the discussion, Iam dis- 
posed to call attention to a single prominent point 
in your correspondent’s argument, not specially 
noticed by “ G.,” but which has in my mind an 
important bearing on the soundness or unsound- 
ness of his conclusions. That point is the fact of 
Fourier’s Universalism. This doctrine is apparent 
here and there in all his communications, and 
(for all that we have becn able to discover to the 
contrary ) is in reality the fuundation of the whole 
superstructure of Fourierism. As much as this is 
confessed in your correspondent’s last article, where 
he speaks for Fourier as follows : 


“The general facts upun the observation of which 
he built his premises, were these: 1. That men 
are forever occupied in distributing thoughts, 
things and beings, in such manner as to bring or- 
der out of disorder. 2. That human beings draw 
together voluntarily. 3. That they also draw to 
gether voluntarily to labor the industrial fields of 
their earth. And upon these undeniable and 
general facts he then built his premises,” &c. 


lam disposed to doubt what is here so coo!ly 
assumed as “undeniable and general facts” in the 
above three specifications. It stmkes me these 
are quite unwarrantable premises to build upvn. 
‘faking human history for our instructor, I should 
say that the reverse of the foregoing statements 
has been and is the * gencral and undeniable fact” 
in men’s experience: and taking the Bible for our 
authority, we are warranted in believing that with 








«Wilt | 


the truth of Christ’s words, that Peter thought tence of a malignant force recognized in the Bible 
thereon, and wept bitterly. He had reached a cri- | 


sis in his experience where he ‘tated his own, 
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forty years after his crucifixion, and of bukes. In one other instance we find himassert- a portion of the race at least, it never will be oth- 


erwise. 

Whatever other resemblances to the programme 
of Revelation may be made out for Fourier’s 
scheme by the comparisons of your able corres- 
pondent, it is clear, from statements like the fore. 
going, that he has left out of his account the exis- 


as inferior only in power to the Creatur himself— 
an uncreated Devil. It is precisely here, I imagine, 
in this assumption of Kourier’s, that men do and 
will “ draw together,’ without a recognition of 
the force that is constantly drawing them apart, 
that he makes a great wiscalculation. And | 
cannot help thinking that the stupendous super: 
structure which he proposes to erect on this found- 
ation, will prove to be only a magnificent air- 
castle. Yours, for free discussion, * 





Decline ot Popery. 

The progress of events in Italy of late has been 
such as to afford grounds for the belief that the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope will be reduced to 
very narrow limits, if it is not soon altogether over- 
thrown, notwithstanding the protection to his person 
and interests which the French have guaranteed.— 
Garibaldi and the insurrectionists have succeeded in 
revolutionizing the ‘* Two Sicilies,” and now have 
possession of the entire Kingdom of Naples, including 
the capital city, with the exception of one or two 
citadels and fortified towns, which will probably not 
hold out long against their victorious arms. On the 
other hand, King Victor Emunuel, having defeated 
the Pope’s army under Gen. Lamoriciere, and 
gained possession of nearly all of the States of the 
Church, with the exception of a small territory im- 
mediately around the city of Rome occupied by the 
French troops, has entered the Neopolitan territory 
and joined his forces to those of Garibaldi. Mean- 
while the King was waiting an expression of the 
popular will by universal suffrage, which was to 
take place on the 21st of last month, before annexing 
Naples to his own Kingdom and taking formal pos- 
session of the government. 

These operations of Garibaldi and Victor Emanuel 
have drawn forth protests from the Pope and other 
European governments, and the withdrawal of 
several fureign representatives from the Court of Tu- 
rin. Austria is also making immense preparations for 
war, and has concentrated large bodies of troops on 
the borders of Lombardy, while the French forces in 
Rome have been largely reinforced. Nevertheless, 
it is affirmed by many that these hostile demonstra- 
tions will all end in smoke, and that the annexation 
of the Roman Provinces and the Kingdom of Naples 
to Sardinia, will be consummated without serious in- 
terference by other governments. Should this prove 
true, Sardinia will be raised to the position of a first- 
class power, and the Pupe’s temporal authority re, 
duced to a mere shadow. Indeed there isa report 
that the Papal Nuncio at Paris has left France in 
high dudgeon at the Emperor's opposition to hié 
views and demands, and that this is to be followed 
by the Pope’s withdrawal from Rome. This needs 
confirmation, however ; but should it be confirmed, 
then the hopes of the friends of Italy that her hith- 
erto divided and oppressed people will soon be united 
under one free and liberal government, seem likely 
to be realized. Though we sympathize most hearti- 
ly with the Italians in these efforts for freedom and 
unity, still, there are so many contingencies in the 
matter, that it will not do to be too sanguine of such 
a speedy and happy termination of all their strug- 
gles ; and we shall look forward to coming events 
with much interest. 

There is one thing, however, which is very appa- 
rent from these transactions, and that is, the wane 
of Catholicism. This is evident from the alacrity 
with which the people and lower clergy of Italy have 
united in overthrowing the temporal power of the 
Pope, the slight regard they pay to his admonitions, 
warnings and excommunications, and the impotent 
and beseeching attitude the Pontiff assumes in his 
protests against these invasions of his asserted sacred 
and inviolable rights. Thus the spiritual backbone 
of Catholicism seems to have been broken at the 
same time that the temporal power of the Pope har 
been destroyed, or seriously impaired; and though: 
it may eke out its existence for many years to come, 
still it must gradually die out. Already we hear 
that much eagerness for the Bible is manifested by 
the people of Italy, and as the dawn of civil and re- 
ligious liberty breaks upon them, we confidently 
look for the inauguration of a new era of intellectu- 
al and spiritual improvement and development 
among them. 

Apropos to this, we notice evidences of a coming 
schism in the Catholic Church in thiscountry. The 
following editorial notice inthe Kvening Post, of 
the trouble among the Catholics, throws as mucb 
light upon the matter as anything we have seen in 
the papers.—a. w. C. 


Dr. Brownson, in the October number of 
his Quarterly Review, discusses the temporal 
power of the Pope in a style and spirit which 
savor more of the hab:tual sentiment of Amer- 
ica than of Rome. He seems to thiuk that 
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the subjects of the Roman Prince have quite, in thatcity during the present year. These robes &c. We may mention in this connection, that 


as much right to pry into the methods in whieh | are all tanned by the Indian squaws; their lords, the horticulturists are preparing the ground for 
he conducts his governinent, as the subjects of of creation do not stoop to such works of art— a new pear orchard here; and at the Wallingford 
Queen Victoria who live in Ireland have to in-/ they do the hunt.ng. We understand that,owing Commune similar preparations are also being 


we into her government of the island. The! eo the last winter being 80 warm, no lees than | mede 
a] - | . 


Our young orchards, both apples and 


ope’s temporal sovereignty, he holds, oever 50,000 robes were left on the hands of dealers.— | pears, promise to soon furnish us an abundant 


was, and is not now, an absolute right. 

The people have now, and always have had, 
their own reserved rights as men. 
Prince governs in an arbitrary and unjust man- 





.--+-Chloroform is very rapidly going out of | @Pply of these fruits for our own table, and 


If the| Use as an anesthetic agent in consequence of the 
great danger attending its administration, its 


ner, they may cast off his rule with as much place being supplied by ether, which is admitted 
freedom and propriety as they might cast off to be almost absolutely safe.— Med. ¢ Surgical 


the rule of any lay monarch. 

These appear to us obvious truths, but they 
sting our American bishops into a good deal of 
resentment. They do not like to see them in- 
troduced into the discussions of the faithful, 


Reporter. 





An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday, Nov. 1.—Left this morning, a gentle- 


and, accordingly, their organs are all set tol ion whoa few days since brought his family 


work to harry the learned doctor. The Me- 
tropolitan Record, the month-piece of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, denounces Brownson as little 
better than a heretic, and denies that his (Quar- 
terly is a Catholic periodical. 


here uninvited, expecting to make the Commu- 
nity his future home. 
happened before, 
The Baltimore} presented himself for admission, who had come 


Such occurrences have 
Last spring, an entire stranger 


Mirror, the official journal of the archbishop | alene in a one-horse wagon from Ohio, a distance 


there, is hardly less indignant. 
disapproves the doctrines put forth as to the} s 


It not only! of over two hundred miles. 


; Such persons would 
ave themselves and the Community some trouble 


temporal power, but it insinuates that in sever-| and perplexity, by appropriate correspondence 
al other articles, other offensive ideas are sug-| pefore making @ personal visit. This is no more 


gested. But the Buffolo Sentinel, organ of} 4, ordinary custom requires. 


We are thankful 


is j alo, is more severe in its : Saat 
the Bi hop of Buffalo, i whenever Providence favors the admission of new 


phrases than the others, and intimates that the 
Review throughout exhibits a spirit of caustic 
and exaggerated criticism against Catholicity. 
Dr. Brownson will have tp back down; he}§ 
cannot contend against such formidable ad- 


verearies. 


members into our Association; but we find it 


bsolutely necessary to insist that such admis- 
ion shall be preceded by intimate acquaintance 


with our publications, and with our manner of 
Besides, he is formally told that] life, through the Circular and direct correspon- 


Jaymen have no right to discuss such subjects ;| dence. 


that ‘he has usurped an ungracious office,” 


Friday, 2.—For many evenings past, our meet- 


and that he ought to confine himself to his| ings have been principally occupied with criti- 


rovince. 
he will, of course, conform. 
we judge by the following letter of a cor- 
respondent, who encloses his name, that he is 
not without supporters among the laity: 


** To the Editors of the Evening Post: 


t 


As an obedient son of the Chureh cisms, or discussions of personal character. We 
Nevertheless, need scarcely say, that criticism has become an 
institution with us—something which all realize 
to be indispensable. 


It is in an important sense 


he regulator of our society. By it, personal 


faults are pointed out to persons ina way that 


ss J i f this city contains, : , 
Dee Aeirapelen Deed 6 Oey a promotes improvement and harmony, instead of 


in its last issue, four columns devoted to censure of 


the October number of Brownson’s Review. The| strife, as in ordinary society; and by it, ten- 
Record has brought two official organs to aid it in| gonojes of persons or cliques to wrong courses of 


its assault on the only Catholic periodical in this 
country worth reading. The article 


«Rights of the Temporal,” has been undoubtedly | restraint. 


entitled | action, are checked, without resorting to legal 


By it, too, individuals are enabled to 


the offender that has brought down the holy lash on arrive at a correct estimate of their character, 


the bold reviewer. Brownson there contends that 
the Roman people should not be condemned for 


and also to understand at any time the general esti- 


claiming the same natural rights other people en-| mate which others entertain of them. 


joy, and that what is patriotic in Ireland, is patri- 
otic at Rome. It was for daring to assert so wicked 


We have some imperfect notes of remarks made 


a proposition that the censors have spoken, and per-| on one or two evenings, bearing upon criticism and 
haps, as in France, their warnings will suppress the the confession of Christ as means of improve- 


Review. But let me remind the censors that this is 
the United States of North America, and that as 
long as Brownson’s Review leaves the Church to 


ment, which may be referred to in this connection . 


It was mentioned’ as a matter of thankfulness to 


define what is of faith, and confines itself to man- God, that in our school and circumstances he had 


fully defending what is thus defined, no Catholic 


here will find fault with it for upholding the rights} provided means for such as put themselves into 
of man ; and it will take eo ag agp ae gg det than} his hands, to make their spirits docile and soft— 

4 . T1CE : . P 
Se Reseed | Co. Ge taey, W Sen Sues taking away the hard heart, and making it practi- 


Catholics drop their subscription to it. 
** Yours truly, A Caruonic.” 





Matters of Mention. 


The New President- 
Thursday Morning, Oct. 8.—As we go to press, 
we learn on the authority of the .Vew York Tri- 
bune, just received, that Lincoln and Hamlin are 
elected, sufficient returns having been received to 
indicate that the Republicans have carried all the 


cable for human beings to combine. The experi- 
aa ment is not perfect in our society ; but there is a 
tendency among us toa depth of sincerity and 
self-denial, and a substituting of Christ for ego- 
tism, that results in a true and eterna) friend- 
ship. 
Christ is a very simple thing, which very likely 


* * + * The confession of 


would be despised by wise men aud doctors as a 
retnedy for evil in character. Yet there is a ra- 


Eastern States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In-| tional and philosophical foundation for it; and 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Min- 


we can see, as simple as it 18, it has in it the great 


nesota—making a total of 169 electoral votes. Ne-| cure of egotism, and works radical changes in 


eessary to a choice, 152. The majority in this State dhesetter. 
is in you, except ye be reprobates ?” If Christ is 
Thomas Allar, Esq.,a distinguished elec-| in ys, then all good is in us; and an intelligent 


will be 20,000 or more. 


Paul says—“ Know ye not that Christ 


trician, states that of 12,000 miles of submarine} confession of Christ is an acknowledgment of this 
eable which have been laid in various parts of the | fact in such a way that we deny ourselves and let 
world, only 1,200 miles are in working order, at] (prist live in us; in confessing his righteousness 


present. 


He asserts that the success of any Oce&N | and justification, we take them in the place of our 


telegraph depends entirely on the nature and con-| own self-righteousness and self-justification. If 
struction of the cable, and that those companies | we qo not appreciate and confess Christ, we cruci 


(such as the Atlantic, of famous memory) which fy him. 


If we confess him, “ the flesh, with its 


have failed, have themselves to blame, because | affections and lusts,” is crucified. 


they persisted in dogged adherence to the use of 


Saturday, 3.—The weather fora week past 


enables which were suited only for shallow waters. has been beantiful, answering to our ides of an 


An ocean cable, he says, should have great inter-| |, Indian summer.” 


We could not ask fora bet- 


- rapes ete een gen Tin gel ter time in which to finish harvesting. The 
and it should be made of such entgriale 4 wi" | farmers report that the last load of corn has been 
permit it to be thoroughly tested beteae wh wid drawn to the barn; and the various crops ot 
down. There were upwards of 1,500 joinings in fruits and vegetables are now harvested. The 
the Atlantic cable, and it never was tested under uaninee © fall maak” tube. dium, ia ceielle to 
water until the cable reached the bottom of the the way of ditching, mulching strawberries, pru- 


sea.—Scientific American. 


ning vines, &c., &c., and then we shall be ready 


....The total population of Russia is 79,000,| ¢.. winter. Most of our labor has been expended 
000. The lower orders, serfs, petty traders, and in mechanical lines of industry the past season ; 
artisans form a total of 53,500,000; the nobles! tu¢ the labor which has been bestowed on the 


and the higher guilds of traders about 1,000,000. | | 
The nobles stil! possess 21,000,000 of serfs. 
...-The population of Brooklyn, L. I., is as- 
certained by the late census to be 280,000. 
...-The St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat states that 
a total of 80,000 buffalo robes have been received 





and, has met with a full reward. We have oc- 


casion to give thanks for a bountiful harvest.— 
Nearly every crop has yielded abundantly. Grass, 
very good; vats, extra; corn, good ; potatoes 
fair ; apples, much the best crop we have ever 
had; pears, ditto; strawberries very good; &c., 


| Some to spare for other markets. 

Sunday, 3.—Nearly the whole family assemble 
in the parlor between six and seven in the even- 
ing to hear the reading of * The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, by J. L. Motley.” This history bids 
fair to be interesting and instructive to the end. 
Our recent readings have described the resistance 
of the provinces of Holland and Zealand to the 
Spaniards, in their efforts to subject them to the 
tyranny of Philip II. The other provinces of 
the Netherlands having been subjected, or at 
least reduced ta state of nominal subjection to 
the despotic rule of Philip, it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to watch the struggle of these two small 
provinces with the most powerful monarchy of 
the world. It is a struggle in which an handful 
of men, as it were, for the sake of their ancient 
civil liberties, and for the rights of religious tol- 
eration, are ready to cope, in the name of God 
and right, against all the powers of despotism 
and religious intolerance. The history has more 
of battles and sieges, burning and sacking, plun- 
der and rapine, deeds of vengance, and tales of 
unspeakable horror, than any one could wish. 
But we are made to realize that there was at 
that time, three centuries ago, no other way for 
a people to rise out of its darkness and thraldom. 
No one, we are satisfied, can read this history, 
without gaining a high appreciation of the Dutch 
character. We Americans are prone to boast of 
the deeds of our forefathers in their struggle for 
independence, and with some reason; but their 
efforts in the eight years’ war, are not to be com- 
pared with the eighty years’ struggle of the 
Netherlanders. Think, too, how their country it- 
self had also to be rescued from the dominion of 
the ocean. Holland, once a low marsh, mainly 
covered with water, and only containing here 
and there small islands of cultivable land, has, by 
means-of untold labor in the erection of dikes 
and embankments, some of which are forty feet 
high, been redeemed from the thraldom of the 
waves, and made one of the richest countries of 
the world. Almost the entire country might be 
at any time completely submerged, if such were 
the will of the population. The reading of this 
history inclines us to think that probably the 
Dutch inhabitants of our own country had more 
to do in achieving our freedom trom the power of 
England than is generally supposed. 

Monday, 5.—Among the items of interest in 
our evening meeting, we notice? a communication 
from M. L. W., on the subject of feuther beds, in 
which tbo writer favors the idea of decapitating 
our present flock of geese, and substituting for 
beds something inthe place of feathers. The 
writer expresses his doubt whether feather beds 
are a healthy institution, and hopes that our ris- 
ing generation will grow up without sucha pre- 
dilection in favor of feathers as some of Lhe elder 
members have. There was no time for comment 
on Mr. W’s communication, but we may safely 
remark that many coincide with his views, that 
feather beds are not a healthy institution. Many 
now prefer mattresses and husk beds—seme even 
choosing the latter for all seasons of the year.— 
The gathering of husks for beds, has, indeed, be- 
come quite a business with us during the hasking 
period. Men, women and children may be daily 
seen at this pleasant employment. We may say 
for the benefit of those who have never tried it, 
that husks really make a very good bed ; prefera- 
ble to straw in all respects, and far more dura 
ble. In fact, if a few new husks are added to 
the old stock every year, and the dust removed, 
we cannot see why a husk bed should not last 
forever. 

Tuesday, 6.—G. W.N., in the evening gave a 
short lecture on Italy. From a map which he had 
himself drawn, he was able to give us quite a 
definite idea of the country and its various subdi- 
visions. He spuke of the late war between Sar 
dinia and France on one side, and Anatria on tbe 
other, which resulted in the cession of Lombardy 
to Sardinia; of the revolution which followed 
that war in the Duchies of Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany, in which the people expelled their rul- 
ers and decided in favor of annexation to Sur- 
dinia ; of disturbances in the provinces ul the Pope, 
which also resulted in the annexation of a part of 
his dominions to Sardinia; of the career of Gari 
baldi in the previous history of Italy, and of his 
present successes in Sicily and the Kingdom of 
Naples; and of the pres-pt prospect that an Ital- 











ian kingdom will speedily be formed, embracing 
an area of more than one hundred thousand square 
miles, and containing a population of over twenty 
millions, with Victor Emanuel at its head. 
ae 
Clippings from Correspondence, 

[A few weeks ago we received an interesting letter 
from our much esteemed friend and brother Rongxr 
Gay, of Ilinois, informing us that the obstacles 
to his becoming a member of our Community, (which 
for several years he had contemptiated as the future 
home of himself and family,) were at last removed, 
and he was now awaiting the advice of the Commu- 
nity in respect to closing up his business affairs.— 
It appeurs from the following, that he has been called 
to serve with our friends in another field than this, 
though doubtless one of no less importance to Christ 
and our cause. Mrs. G. has our sympathies in her 
trying position ; and we trust she will find Christ's 
Consolation and grace equal to her necessities. Her 
letter will be replied to privately.] 

Dear Frienxps:— After a wearied experience, | 
have learned to appreciate the efforts you are 
making to teach the world that Christ has come 
in the flesh, and has established his kingdom in 
the world. My greatest need is, to be surrounded 
with influences that lead me into a closer and 
more perfect union with Christ. I read the Cir 
cular with increasing interest. The Berean is a 
work of great value to me. I consider that it bears 
evident marks of inspiration. I cannot but rejoice 
in your success, and expect triumphant results. 

I wrote the above few lines in great feebleness 
a few days ago, being but partially recovered from 
a serious attack of bilious fever. My very dear 
husband took the same fever but two weeks ago, 
ana has now gone to some goodly mansion in the 
spirit-land, and left me a lone widow, and my 
three little children fatherless. The load upon 
my heart would be quite insupportable, did not 
Christ uphold me. My great grief, and the very 
numerous cares which are now pressing upon me, 
with my feeble health, constitute a load which 
ein only be borne by the abundant grace of 
Christ. It was the last wish of my dear husband, 
that his family might become members of your 
Community. , ? a ° 

Yours in the love of the truth.—a. s. «. 


A friendly currespondent in Ohio, under date 
of October 25th, among other things, speaks thus 
encouragingly of our paper : 

“ We have derived great benefit from our ac- 

uaintance with your principles and mode of hfe. 
The Circular still continues a welcome visitor at 
our home, and is read with much interest. It 
hax become almost indispensable to our happiness, 
and we should not be satisfied to do withour 
it.’—a. F. P. 


‘A sister in Newark, N.J., ina private note 
dated Nov. 4th, thus gives expression to her 


heart: 

* By the confession of Christ our attention is 
attracted in the direction of faith and love—we 
are bright and contented, and vur hearts say very 
naturally, *’Tby will, not mine, be dune.’ I am 
thankful for the gift of sa!vation, and for what } 
have learned of the Spirit of Truth. Every time 
I read Mr. Noyes’ writings, there seems to be 
something new and interesting which paves my 
path with more or less of joy and gladness, and 
enables me to go on my way rejoicing. Our kind 
Father knows best what experience we need to 
make us grow and bear fruit. It is very true 
that God's ways are mysterious, and how guod it 
is to trust, in fall assurance of faith, that He will 
supply all our needs. Thankfulness fills my heart 
for past favors, as well as for present experience ; 
and a sure trust for the future opens in my heart 
like a beautiful flower. This encourages me to 
press forward with a firm heart. * * * I 
was very much pleased in reading the scrapin the 
last Circular from G. W. R., and I could heartily 
join in giving three cheers for Jesus Christ our 
true King.—&. w. 


One of the Wallingford family in a late note to 


a member here, says: 

“T feel like writing you a word about our meet- 
ing last evening. It reminded me of revival! 
times, as there was a good degree of the revival 
spirit in our midst. After a *‘ Home Talk’ was 
read, Mr. C. made some edifying remarks, which 
were followed by testimony for the truth from 
nearly all the family. Every one of our young 
people confessed Christ. A. and L. [two young 
people on a visit to that Commune] were invited 
to speak. L. said she had enjoyed her visit, and 
hated to part with us. A. said his visit had been 
beneticial jo him, and he was very thankful for 
our kindness, and interest in him. Just before 
the close of the meeting, L. spoke out of the fuli- 
ness of her heart, aud said: ‘I confess Christ in 
me a good spirit.. We then sung the hymn 
‘Welcome, Welcome, dear Reedeemer.’ I men- 
tion these particulars, because I know you will 
be interested in them.”—s. B. c. 


In another note the same member gives a re. 





port of some interesting remarks on Faith, in one 
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of their evening meetings, which we transcribe 
here: 

“Faith is an instinctive thing that God gives 
us: it comes from a consciousness implanted by 
him. A true attitude, is one that in a modest 
and teachable spirit. desires to know the truth, 
whatever it is; and the opposite spirit is one 
that is independent of God. The true spirit of 
faith may be covered up by a cold, hard, indepen- 
dent spirit, and a person may have a run of bad 
experience.—-may have to suffer more or less to 
rise out of it. What we all need, is, the teach- 
able, childlike spirit that will trust its faith m- 
stincts. Paul says, * All men have not faith.’— 
All men have not that in them that instinctively 
turns to God. That spirit that appreciates and 
turns te Him, is too fine a spirit for a selfish na- 
ture. ———L. F. D._ expressed his confidence in 
the providence of God, and acknowledged that it 
had been over him in a remarkable manner.— 
Many instances of this in business, had come to 
his mind to-day, and he wished to ascribe all his 
suecess to God. He thought an obedient spirit 
that is docile toward God, 1s the secret of all suc- 
cess and wisdom. ‘They that do his will, shall 
know of the doctrine. ” 


—o eee 


Condition of the Jews. 





M. De Cordova, recently delivered a lecture 
in New-York city, upon the present condition of 
the Jews, the following sketch of which we take 
from The World: 

The lecturer said that the matter which he had 
collated to form his lecture, had been gathered 
from resources not usually accessible to ordinary 
research. It was, in the main, acollection of 
facts regarding the esrlier, as well as the more 
modern, history of the Jews. ‘There were about 
twenty millions of Jews in the known world, 
without counting the numbers supposed to exist 
in inner India, China and other equally isolated 
conntries. The lecturer made allusion tu the 
high rank the Jews had taken in literature, the 
fine arts, medicine the sciences, and music, Afis- 
tory furnished no parallel to the example given 
by the Hebrews in the days of their Exodus from 
Egypt, where they had lived in the tnost abject 
slavery, and whence they came forth, little bet- 
ter than adult children; but, possessing the initel- 
leet that nourished ambitious hope, they advanced 
steadily onward, securmg to themselves a home 
in the richest part of Asia. This was the nation 
of which Voltaire had said, “ they appeared well 
in the Bible, but held a very sma!l place in the 
records of modern history.” 


It had been said that the Jews had not been, 
and were not now, a inilitary nation; but the pa- 
ges of history teemed with accuvunts of their milita- 
ry prowess, from the days of the Maccabees down 
to the days of Napoleon the First, and even later. 
Several anecdotes were related as illustrative of 
their integrity and honor, even when pressed as 
conscripts into the armies of infamous Austria 
—a nation which all Jews detested. It was the 
opinion of some—even educated Christians—-that 
a Jew was simply an individual whose most pecu- 
Jiar characteristic seemed to consist in a very lung 
nose, or m selling a coat not worth three dollars, 
to some rural greenhorn, for twenty dollars. The 
first proposition, the nose, be could hardly deny 
to the audience, with the prominent fact staring 
them in the face fiom the desk; but the latter 
notion relative te their character as tradesmen 
he most resolutely denied. The Jews had been 
persecuted in a'l «ges and in all countries, partic- 
ularly in Austra, where, because a Jew had once 
been accused of spitting before a cross, a taxol 
250,000 florins was levied upon them on pain of 
perpetual banishment ov the entire Jewish popu- 
lation of Prague. It has only been with the 
short space of one month that the Jews had been 
allowed to reside in Spain. In Bavaria there ex- 
ists at this day a most horrible statute, called 
the Pharsnic law, which denivs to the resident 
J -ws, beyond a certam number tn each town and 
village, the right to marry. One section of the 
Jaw provides that if ina Jewish family, there are 
tweive sons, one alone of these can marry, and he 
ouly in case of the death of the father. The Jews 
are not at the present time allowed to reside in 
Norway. Wherever the Jews had been admitted 
to the mzhts and privileges of any country, they 
had shown themselves to be the most loyal sab- 
jects, and in the Umted States none were more 
zealous upholders of the Constitut‘on than they. 

The ltalian Jews had not suffered so much from 
persecutions as the german and seme others, aud 
had, consequently, made greater advances in lit- 
erature and the sciences, Still, there were those 
among the German Jews who stood at une head 
of the entire literary world as scholars and wri- 
ters, Asa people, the Jevs were charitable to a 
fauit. They supported their own poor, possessed 
their own hospitals for che sick, and had many 
other peculiantties which entitied them to the 
Dame of good citizens everywhere. At the pres- 
ent day they occupied positions of trust and un- 
portance in England. In Denmark, also, chey en- 
jeyed now the mort untimited freedom. In Ham- 
burgh, they bave the fullest political rights. In 
Prussia proper, it was nearly the same. In free 
liai,, Jews are their own masters. In Russia 
thore are not many Jews, but those residing there 
Were us Well treated as any other class. In the 
Crimea and the Odessa they beld high positions. 
Garivaidi and Victor Emanuel were fast impress. 
iD. up the government of Austria Wat this was 
the 19th century, and it might with reasun be 
hoped that the condition of the Austrian Jews 
wouid very speedily be ameliorated. ln America, 
tue cudiuon oi the Jews left nothuy w be 
Wished. ‘Lhe majority of che American Jews are 


Germans, and many hold high positions in the 
state and federal governments, and are freely 
emcerned in the works of literature and art 
thronghout the country. In this nation there 
was a secret order of Jewish origin, numbering 
400,000 members. The order was a charitable 
vue, but could not °s yet be said to have dune 
much toward elevating the Jews as a nation. 

From the facts given in the lecture. it might be 
deduced that the present condition of the Jews 
was one of great civil, religions, aud political lib- 
erty, in most parts of the civilized world. 

: ————>e > eae - 
Expression, 

{Tie following passages, taken from an article 
in the November No. of the Aflantic Monthly, 
are supposed to be from the pen of R. W. Emer- 


son :] 

The difficulty in writing is to utter the first 
thought, to break the heavy silence, to overcome 
the settled cqnilibriam, and disentangle one idea 
from the embarassing many. It is a struggle for 
life. ‘There is no place to begin at. We are bur- 
dened with unuttered and unutterable truth, but 
cannot, for the life of us, grasp it. It is a battle 
with Chavs. We plant shaft after shaft. but to 
no purpose. We get an idea half-detined, when 
it slips from us, and all is blank again in that 
direction. We seem to be struggling with the 
force of gravity, and to come not so near conquer- 
ing as to being conquered. But at last, when we 
are driven almost to despair, and ina semi-pas- 
sive state inwardly settling and composing our- 
selves, the thought comes. How much is then 
revealed and becomes possible! New facts and 
forces are commanded by it; much of our experi- 
ence, that was before meaningless and unavaila- 
ble, assumes order and comes to our use ; and as 
long as the breach can be kept open and the de- 
tachinent perfect, how easily we write! But if 
we drop the thread of our idea without knotting 
it or looping it to some fact,— if we stop our work 
without leaving something inserted to keep the 
breach open, how soon all becomes a blank! the 
wound heals instantly; the equilibrium which 
we had for a moment arrested, again asserts itse f, 
and our work is a fragment. and must always re- 
main so. Neither wife nor friends nor fortune 
nor appetite should eall one from his work, when 
he is possessed by this spirit and can utter his 
thought. + + ° * ° 

As men grow earnest and impassioned, and 
speak from their inmost heart, and without any 
secondary ends, their language rises to the dignity 
of poetry. and employs tropes and figures. The 
more emphatic the statement, the more the thought 
is linked with things. The ideas of men in their 
ordinary mvod ave only half-ex pressed, like a stune 
propped up, but still sod-bound ; but when they 
are fired and g'owmg with the heat of some great 
passion, the operation of the mind is more com- 
plete and the detachment more perfect. The 
chought is not only evolved, but is thrown into 
the air,--disencumbered from the understanding, 
and set off against the clear blue of the imagina- 
tion. Hence the direct and unequivocal state 
ment of a man writing under the inipulse of some 
strong feeling, or speaking toa thrilled and an 
excited audience. Nature, the world. his expe- 
rience, is no longer hard and flinty, but plastic 
and yielding, and takes whatever impress his 
mind gives it. Facts float through his head like 
half-pressed grapes in ‘he wine press, steeped and 
saturated with meaning, and lus expression be- 
comes so round and complete a» to astonish him- 
self im lis calmer moments. People differ not se 
much in material as in this power of expressing it. 
The secret of the best writer lies m his art. He 
is not sv uch above the commen stature; bis 
experience is no richer than ours; but he knows 
how to put handles tv bis ideas, and we do not. 

* * * + * 

Our expression is clogged by the rubbish in 
our minds, the foulish personal matters we load 
the mewery with. Ideas are not clearly defined. 
as the drift wood in the river spoils the reflected 
image. We feel nothing mtensely 5 vur experi- 
ence is a blur without distinct form and vutiine ; 
in short, we are ncambeved with too much clay. 
Hence, when a slow disease burns che dross and 
earth out uf one, how keen and susceptible his or- 
ganization becomes! The mudwall grows trans- 
parent. Our senses lose their obtuseness, our 
capacity both for experience and expression is cn- 
iarged, and we not only live deeper, bul nearer 
the surface. ° ” * . 

One’s capacity for expression is also affected 
by his experience,—not experience ta time and 
space, but seul-experience,—ju) , Suirow, pleasure, 
pain, love, hope, aspiration, and all ntense feeling 
by which the genesis of the mward man is unfol- 
ded. What one has lived, that alune can he 
adequately say. ‘The outward is the measure ot 
the saward ; it is as the earth and sky : so much 
earth as we see, sv much sky takes torm and vut- 
Ime. The spiritual, it is true, is iitimitable, but 
the actual is the measure © Ubat part of which 
we sre made cunscivus, Experience furnishes ihe 
handle, but the mtellect wust supply the blade. 

intense feeling of any kuid afterward gives us 
more entire Coumand over sume thought ur puwer 
within us. Every wundativn of passion enriches 
and gives us a deeper soil. ‘The most painful 
experiences are yeperally the must producuve.— 
Cutting teeth is by no means a pleasant vpera- 
tion, yet it mereases vur touls. Our lives are 
not thorunghly shaped out and individualized uf 
we have iived and suffered mm every part of us.— 
A great feelmy reveais new powe:s In the seul, 
asa deep breaih tills air celis m the Jungs that 
are not reached by an ordinary inhalation. 

When we come nearer the suriace of vur sub- 
ject and speak vu! language, we remark Wat pure 








English, so far as such is possible, is the most 
convenient and expressive. Saxon words cannot 
be used too plentifully. They abridge and cun- 
dense, and smack of life and experience, and form 
the nerve and sinew of the best writing of our 
day ; while the Latin is the fat. The Saxun puts 
small and convenient handles to things, handles 
that are easy to grasp; while your ponderous 
Johnsonian phraseology distends and exaggerates, 
and never peels the chaff from the wheat. John- 
son’s periods act like a lever of the third kind,— 
the power applied always exceeds the weight 
raised ; while the terse, laconic style of later wri- 
ters is eminen'ly a lever on the first principle, and 
gives the mind the utmost purchase on the eub- 
ject in hand. 

The language of life, and of men who speak to 
be understood, should be used more in our books. 
A great principle anchored to a common word or 
a familiar illustration, never loses its bold upon 
the mind ; it is like seemg the laws of Astronomy 
in the swing of a pendulum, or in the motion of 
the boy’s ball,—or the law of the tides and the 
seasons appearing in the beating of the pulse, or 
in inspirmg and expiring the breath The near 
and the remote are head and tail of the same law, 
and good writng unites them, giving wholeness 
and continuity. * * if - 

Proverbs give us the best lessons in the art of 
expression. See what vast traths and principles 
informing such simple and common facts! It re- 
minds one of suns and stars engraved on buttons 
and knife-handles, Proverbs come from the char- 
acter, and are alive and vascular. There 1s blood 
and marrow in them. They give us pocket-edi- 
tions of the most voluminous truths. Theirs is a 
felicity of expression that comes only at rare mo- 
ments, and that is bought by long years of experi- 
ence. 

There is no waste material in a good proverb: 
it is clear meat, like an egg,—a happy result of 
logic, with the logic left ont; und the writer who 
shall thus c ndense his wisdom, and as far as pos- 
sible give the two poles of thought in every ex- 
pression, will most thoroughly reach men’s minds 
and hearts. 


The Physiological Paradox. 


[We hke to see growing, such good sense as 
is contained in the fullowing article from the 
Tribune.] 


There is no doubt at all about the fact tha’ 
**we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
But it is quite as fearful and wonderful a thing 
to coatemplate how wide is the proverbial dis- 
agreement of doctors as to huw this curious 
machinery of ours, hy which we live and move 
and have our being, is best to be kept in good 
repair. Our ancestors used to think that a 
glass of cider at breakfast, a little brandy and 
water or punch at 11 o'clock, half a bottle of 
wine with dinner, a little ore punch in the 
afternoon, and a emmfortable nighteap of hot 
whiskey toddy on going to bed, was a very mo- 
derate and salubrious distribution of the moist- 
ure necessary to keep the human clay wel! 
tempered. But the Temperance Movement 
came along, and made wild havoe among these 
household usages. Then Mr. Sylvester Gra- 
ham and Dr. William A Aleott carried 0 it 
the dietetic doctrines of Temperance to what 
they esteemed to be their lozical results, and 
the meat was waved away from the tables of 
their disciples as perfunetorily as the savory 
dishes were conjured off that of Governor San- 
cho Panza by the dread wand of Dr. Snateh 
away. Butter and miik were coldly looked 
upon as savoring of right-hand extremes and 
left-hand defections ; aud one philosopher, we 
recollect, took great pains aud shed much ink 
to prove that common salt was a common nai- 
sauce, and the cause of almost all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. 

Bat these were not the oly inenrsions into 
our hereditary habitud)s made by these physi- 
ological invaders. Our ancesto:s were not a 
bathing generation. M-ny an honest gentle- 
man then thought a swim now and then iii 
summer, When sea or river were convenient, 
fully satisfiid all the demands of reasouable 
cleanliness, if the hands and face were kept 
preseptable. * * * But a quarter of a 
century ago, a Watery revolution set in.—- 
Combe, we rather think, began it; but it was 
taken up and pushed forvard, uot merely by 
teebuical physiologieal reformers, bat by regu- 
lar doctors of the old school. The importance 
of the function of the skin was dwelt up-n and 
enforced, and daily ablutions were cnjonied as 
strictly upon Christians as on Mussuliuanus Of 
later days the gospe! oi Museular Christianity 
has been preached anew, and the necessity 
urged of a due cu'tivation and development of 
tue thews and sincews for the elevation of the 
race to a higher plano of physieal power aud 
enjoyment. Boating, ball-playing, boxing, ska- 
ting, gymnastics, are naving their day 0! pio- 
fitable use, aud doubiiess uf abuse as well. 


aetna 


Winship, the young Boston Hercules, who 
stands forward as the gymnasiarch of Young 
America in all healthful exercises, denounces 
the daily practice of bathing as injurious to the 
highest physical development. But then he ig 
encountered on his own ground by Dr. Hall, of 
The Journal of Health, who contumaciously 
turns up his nose at gymnastic exercises, ask- 
ing whether our youth are to be bred up for 
prize fighters, and averring that two or three 
hours’ riding or walking is worth all the dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs in the world. We quote 
his sense and not his words. How are these 
discrepancies of the learned to be reconciled ? 
Are those who rejoice daily in the comfort and 
refreshinent of a thorough ablution and abster- 
sion, to abandon it because of this new wind of 
doctrine ? Or are they who feel new life and 
vigor coursing through their veins from the 
daily discipliue of their muscles, by the judi- 
cious use of gymnastics, to ‘‘ forego all cus. 
tom of exercises,’’ as Hamlet did, because Dr, 
Hall holds them in light esteem? We trow 
not, and hold that there is a golden mean that 
satisfies all the requisitions of science and of 
common sense. 

The argument in this, as in all other cases, 
should be trom the wise use and not from the 
foolish abuse of the practices in question, 
There may be exeesses of bathing which are 
damaging to the bealth, like any other exces- 
ses. There may be, aod undoubtedly are, ex- 
ceedings in the attempt to increase the extent 
of the muscular forces which result in serious 
injury to the constitution. But these are not 
the true grounds from which to reason as to 
physiological habits. . ° ° 

The tact is, the Physiological Parad ox is one 
that every one must solve for himself. There 
are disadvantages of situations and surroundings 
to be counteracted or overcome, differing in 
every case, and nobody but himself can adjust 
the balance of good and evil for each one, — 
Rules and exhortations are of little use, if not 
of positive injury, to minds which are not capa- 
ble uf adapting them to the particularities of 
their differing idiosyneracies. The reading of 
medical books is .otoriously a daugerous amuse- 
ment for the laity, and that of hygienic ones 
may not be much safer for those who cannot 
apply general rules to specific cases. Nothing 
is more to be avoided than a self-conscious, 
continual introspection into the workings of the 
human machinery. It is in itself’ a disease.— 
A trae hygiene is one that makes one uncon- 
scious of any machinery by a habitual attention 
to its principles and its workings. No one can 
turn over the responsibility of forming his own 
habits to any other person or system. But, as 
men are generally made, and under the circum- 
stances in which they must live, in cities espe- 
civlly, we think few will go astray if they should 
worship the Water Nymphs to the exteut of 
one living sacrifice of themselves every morn- 
ing. Nor yet if they should with careful mod- 
eration use such exercises in their chambers, 
or in the gymnasium, as shall bring into play 
all the muscular apparatus of their frames 
once or twice a day. Avoiding extremes in 
these things, and observing the rule of not too 
much in what we eat and drink, and never 
thinking of the mutter in the intervals, we 
think that every one of us may overcome the 
peculiar disidvantages of our local position avd 
particular profession, and snap our fingers at 
doctors of medieme and profe-sors of hygiene, 
in happy unconsciousness at most times of hav- 


ing any bodies to eure or to care for. 


Children’s Dressese-Naked Arms and Neck. 





A distinguished physician, who died some \ ears 
since m Paris, declared: “1 believe that during 
the twenty-six years | have practiced my prof-s- 
sion in this city, twenty thonsand children have 
been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to che 
absurd custom of exposing their arms naked.” 

1 hase often thought if a mother were anxious 
to show the soft, white skin of her baby, and wuld 
cut ont a round hele im the little thing’s dress, just 
over the heart, and then carry it about for obser- 
vation by the company, it would do very little 
harm. But to expose the baby ‘sg arins, members 
so far removed frum che heart, and with su h 
feeble eireulation at best, 18 a most perni:ious 
praci ice, 

Put the bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s 
mou.h; the mereury rises to 99 dezrecs. Now 
earry the same bulb to its little hand; if the aris 
be bare, and the evening cool, the mereury will 
sink 40 degrees. Of course all the blood which 
flows through these arms and hands must fall 
from 20 to 40 degrees below the temperature of 
the heart. Need [say that when these could cur- 
rents of blaod flow back into the chest. the child’s 
general vitality must be more or less com, r0- 





But now again iv tie due revolution of thet 
change which is the life of Nature, a reaction | 
seems to have x tin, Physicians of eminence, 
such as the late Dr. Warren of Boston, who 
were among the first to recommend tie daily 
use of the bath, or of an ¢quivalent Ju tration, 
have changed their iniuds and their teachings, 
and condemn the practice as burtiul. Dr. 


mised?) And need [ add that we ought not to be 
surprised at its frequently recurring atfections of 
the lunes, throat, and stomach ? 

have seen more chan one child with habitual 
cough and hoarscuess, or chokmg with mucus, cil- 
tirely and sermanently zelieved by simply keep iy 
its arms and hands warm. Every observing and 
progressive physician has daily opportumtiss to 
Wliness Che same siunple cure.— Lewis's New Gym- 
nustics. 


